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The  year  1921  marked  the  close  of  the  first  10 
years  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  It  also  marked  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  reorganization  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service  within  the  department.  It  therefore  seems 
appropriate  in  this  circular  to  briefly  review  the 
development  of  the  club  work  since  its  inception  as 
well  as  to  report  the  results  of  the  work  in  1921. 
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DEVELOPMENT,  1912-1921. 

The  year  1921  marked  the  close  of  the  first  10-year  period  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  conducted  on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  this  period 
the  growth  of  the  club  work  was  rapid  and  the  benefits  outstanding. 
Such  work  is  now  generally  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the 
agricultural  extension  program  of  the  United  States,  and,  because  of 
its  success  in  this  countr}^,  it  has  become  established  in  many  of  the 
most  progressive  countries  of  the  world. 

The  percentage  of  club  members  completing  the  work,  which  is  per- 
haps the  truest  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  the 
interest  maintained,  has  increased  steadily  from  approximately  30 
per  cent  in  1912  to  66  per  cent  in  1921.  The  funds  allotted  to  the 
work,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  enter- 
prise, have  increased  from  $4,600  in  1912  to  $1,045,563  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1922.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  funds  expended  for  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  since  1911  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Anvount  and  source  of  funds  expended  on  6o7/s'  and  girls'  cluh  work,  1912-22. 


United 

United 

States 

States 

Fiscal  year. 

Depart- 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture. 

State. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year. 

Depart- 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture. 

State. 

Total. 

1911-12..  . 

$4,600 
12,000 

$4,600 
15,900 

1917-18..  .  . 

Ui0,000 
473,676 

$237, 301 

$577, 301 

1912-13 

$3,  900 

1918-19 

409, 145 

882,  821 

1913-14 

37,480 

42,430 

79, 910 

1919-20 

134,  304 

483, 924 

618,  228 

1914-15 

45, 117 

60,  823 

105,  940 

1920-21 

94,832 

550,  798 

645, 630 

1915-16 

49,912 

126, 597 

176, 509 

1921-221 

109,573 

935, 990 

1,045,563 

1916-17 

68, 667 

168, 571 

237,238 

1  Allotment. 


Along  with  the  large  increase  in  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds, 
shown  in  the  above  table  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
financial  support  given  by  business  organizations  in  the  form  of  loans 
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or  prizes  to  club  members.  So  interested  have  many  leading  men 
of  affairs  become  in  this  work  and  so  convinced  are  they  of  its  merit 
and  its  vahie  to  national  prosperity  that  they  have  joined  together, 
and,  with  funds  from  private  sources,  have  employed  men  and  issued 
regularly  monthly  publications  for  accelerating  its  development 
throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  10  years  club  work  has  become  increasingly  effec- 
tiA^e  in  demonstrating  economical  production  of  food  crops  and  food 
animals.  Due  in  part  to  club  demonstrations,  crop  yields  have  been 
increased,  cost  of  production  decreased,  and  more  productive  crops 
introduced.  As  a  result  of  the  club  demonstrations  in  the  economical 
production  of  foods  such  as  milk,  meats,  and  eggs,  in  which  club 


Fig. 


1. — Club   work  has  done  much  to  bring  about   rephicement   of  scrubs  with   pure-bred 

stock. 


members  keep  records  of  the  production  and  of  the  feed  consumed, 
there  has  come  a  fuller  realization  of  the  value  of  the  pure-bred 
animal.  (Fig.  1.)  This  in  turn  has  stimulated  a  larger  number  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country  to  replace  their  scrubs  with  pure- 
bred stock  and  to  feed  and  care  for  farm  animals  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods. 

Xo  less  successful  have  been  the  demonstrations  in  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  foods  produced.  Demonstrations  in  the  proper  selection 
and  preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  the  family  diet  have  influenced 
practice  in  both  town  and  city  homes.  Their  most  beneficial  effect, 
however,  has  been  in  the  improvement  of  the  diet  in  rural  homes, 
resulting  in  better  health,  happier  family  life,  and  increased  efficiency 
in  farm  production. 

Through  the  clothing  demonstrations,  club  girls  have  become  a 
potential  force  in  establishing  correct  clothing  standards  in  relation 
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to  health,  personal  appearance,  and  economic  values,  and  in  making 
possible  that  confidence  which  comes  from  feeling  properly  dressed. 
Through  the  club  demonstrations  in  home  beautification  and  man- 
agement, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for  comfort  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  satisfaction  in  rural  home  life  is  fast  being 
developed. 

The  club  demonstrations  have  also  been  of  direct  and  outstanding 
benefit  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls  themselves.  Club  work  has  proved 
its  worth  in  showing  the  country  youth  that  reward  and  interest  may 
be  as  great  on  the  farm  as  anywhere  else.  Thousands  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  through  their  club  work  have  developed  substantial  busi- 
ness enterprises,  alone  or  in  partnership   with  their  parents.     An 


Fl.,      L' 


-Club  boys  and  girls  are  learning  early  how  to  oi't:;d 
community  betterment. 


i/c  and  work  together  for 


increasingly  large  number  each  year  have  been  stimulated  through 
their  club  work  to  go  to  college,  or  to  some  other  educational  insti- 
tution offering  definite  training  in  the  business  of  the  farm  and  the 
home,  and  club  profits  have  been  used  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
to  defray  the  expenses  for  such  training. 

Through  the  initiative,  confidence,  and  broadened  viewpoint  devel- 
oped in  club  work  many  former  club  members  are  now  taking  an 
active  part  as  leaders  in  their  home  communities.  (Fig.  2.)  Acting 
as  officers  in  rural  organizations,  directors  of  fair  associations, 
trustees  of  school  boards,  and  county  commissioners,  they  are  able 
to  wield  considerable  influence  in  developing  among  their  neighbors 
a  community  consciousness  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  in 
turn  insures  a  happier  and  more  self-sustaining  rural  people. 

Since  the  inception  of  club  work  about  20  years  ago  there  have  been 
many  important  changes  in  organization   and  methods.     It  may, 
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therefore,  be  helpful  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  especially 
from  this  standpoint. 

CONTESTS. 

Those  who  have  made  a  stud}"  of  the  adolescent  mind  recognize  the 
strong  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  boys  and  girls  through  contests. 
Farsighted  leaders  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
rural  home  making  capitalized  this  form  of  appeal  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  work;  in  fact,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  movement  began  in 
the  form  of  contests.  Contests  are  still  regarded  as  an  important 
phase  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  by  most  leaders,  but  the  work  is 
not  now  organized  around  the  contest  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  early  types  of  contests  were  of  the  following  nature : 

Exhibit  contests. — Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  corn  contests  which  were  once  popular  in  many  States.  Enter- 
i:)rising  men  offered  large  awards  for  the  best  10  ears  of  corn,  hoping 
thereby  to  stimulate  interest  among  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  growing  of  corn.  Such  a  contest  was  based  entirely 
on  the  exhibit.  There  was  no  record  6i  work  accomplished  over  a 
specified  period  of  time  to  accompany  the  exhibit.  Occasionally  it 
happened  that  the  undeserving  carried  off  the  honors.  This  was  true, 
too,  of  young  people's  exhibits  of  products  at  local  and  county  fairs, 
which  were  initiated  by  those  who  aimed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
23roducts  exhibited.  It  was  noted  that  year  after  year  the  same  grade 
of  products  was  being  exhibited,  usually  by  the  same  exhibitors.  It 
was  believed  that  exhibits  by  boys  and  girls  would  introduce  more 
competition  and  interest  and  hence  bring  about  improvement.  How- 
ever, this  undirected  and  unsupervised  effort  produced  an  unwhole- 
some competition  for  prizes,  and  although  there  was  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  standard,  of  exhibits  at  fairs,  the  exhibits  did 
not  have  any  material  effect  in  securing  the  wider  use  of  better 
practices. 

Production  contests. — The  production  contest  was  the  outgrowth 
of  an  attempt  to  promote  the  settlement  of  undeveloped  land.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  boys  and  girls  were 
urged  to  take  part  in  production  contests  and  the  resultant  yields 
which  they  obtained  gained  wide  publicity.  These  contestsi  were 
effective  in  attracting  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  farm.  They 
created,  however,  a  certain  antagonism  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers  because  they  conveyed  to  the  consumer  the  idea  that  the 
farmers  were  not  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Net  profit  contests. — With  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, leaders  in  the  work  thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate  upon 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  f  arminir.  This  brought  about  the  net-profit 
contest.  It  had  as  its  incentive  the  necessity  of  making  farming  more 
businesslike,  but  proved  weak  in  demonstrational  value.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  attracted  to  the  profit  rather  than  to  the 
l)ractice.  Use  was  not  made  of  the  demonstration  Avhile  it  was  in 
the  process  of  development  to  point  out  worth-while  principles  and  j| 
practices  by  means  of  field  meetings,  plat  visits,  and  club  tours.  f| 
However,  this  type  of  contest  aided  progress  in  the  work. 

Contests  in  connection  icith  the  schooh. — Among  those  who  early 
recooTiized  the  value  of  conducting  agricultural  and  home-making 
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contests  with  boys  and  girls  were  a  few  county  school  superintendents 
of  the  Central  West.  These  men  and  women  saw  in  such  work  possi- 
bilities for  motivating  the  tasks  of  the  schoolroom  and  setting  stand- 
ards of  achievement  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  home  work,  thereby 
bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  between  the  home  and  the 
school,  as  well  as  between  teacher  and  parent.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  work  in  this  early  pioneer  period  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
these  earnest  men  and  women. 

Contests  in  connection  with  cooperative  extension  work. — The 
foregoing  contests,  as  well  as  the  club-contest  work  already  under 
way  in  the  South,  showed  clearly  the  possibilities  of  extension  work 
with  boys  and  girls.  As  a  result,  the  extension  departments  of  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
started  to  do  extension  work  in  corn  growing,  home  gardening,  poul- 
try raising,  and  milk  testing,  in  the  belief  that  contests  in  such  work 
would  prove  an  effective  means  of  promoting  better  practices  in  agri- 
culture and  interesting  country  boys  and  girls  in  farm  and  com- 
munity activities.  The  general  weakness  of  the  previous  work  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  assistance  from  trained  subject-matter  specialists. 
The  establishment  of  this  work  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  assured  for  it  this  contact  and  support. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  arrangements  for  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  to  expand  the  demonstration  work  already  under 
way  in  the  South  to  include  the  IS'orthern  and  Western  States.  This 
work  in  demonstrating  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  home  mak- 
ing, based  on  the  results  of  scientific  research,  was  planned  to  reach 
the  boys  and  girls  and  through  them  the  community  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  promote  higher  standards  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
home.  Thus  the  objective  of  the  contest  developed  from  that  of  the 
promotion  of  interest  in  agriculture  and  home  making  to  that  of  the 
demonstration  of  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  home  making, 
and  insured  for  the  young  people  involved  a  sound  educational  pro- 
gram affording  opportunity  for  the  development  of  community 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

A  small  amount  of  Federal  funds  was  made  available  in  August, 
1912,  for  initiating  club  work,  and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
was  authorized  to  put  a  leader  in  charge  to  conduct  and  develop  it. 
The  work  was  taken  up  with  the  States  on  a  cooperative  basis.  A 
State  leader  was  employed  cooperatively  in  each  of  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Indiana  in  1912  to  start  the  organization.  The  work  spread 
rapidly,  so  that  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act  providing  for  cooperative 
[Agricultural  extension  work  by  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  went  into  effect  in 
1911,  the  work  was  firmly  established  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  Ne- 
braska, Massachusetts,  Utah,  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Iowa  and 
Indiana. 

At  this  stage  of  development  of  cooperative  extension  work  with 
boys  and  girls,  the  contest  became  a  "  sub -activity."  Since  that  time 
several  types  of  contests  have  developed,  the  most  common  being  the 
judging  contests,  demonstration  team  contests,  and  the  county  and 
State  contests  between  individual  club  members  or  organized  club 
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groups.  (Fig.  3.)  The  latter  form  of  contests,  of  course,  includes 
consideration  of  the  exhibit,  quality,  and  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
the  cost  record.  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  contests  carried 
on  by  a  club  group  to-day  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  work  since 
the  beginning  when  there  was  a  single  contest  embodying  all  that 
was  done  by  club  membei^. 

THE   CLUB  PROGRAM. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  the  term 
"  contest  "  gave  way  to  that  of  "  project "  in  many  States.  The  term 
''  project,"  as  first  used  in  boys'  and  girls*  club  work,  denoted  a  pro- 


FiG.  3. — Club  demonstrators  and  exhibitors  at  a  State  fair. 

gram  of  work  demonstrating  a  better  practice  in  agriculture  or  home 
making  to  be  performed  by  individual  club  members  Avithin  a  certain 
period  of  time.  There  were  definite  State-wide  requirements  to  be  met 
and  the  Avork  done  was  judged  according  to  a  "'  basis  of  award.''  Any 
boy  or  girl  wisliing  to  become  a  club  meml>er  had  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements regardless  of  his  OAvn  needs  or  those  of  the  community. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  development  was  natural 
and  was  due  to  the  fact  tluit  a  A*ery  small  number  of  club  leaders  was 
employed.  All  of  these  had  their  headquarters  at  the  State  college  of 
agriculture.  There  were  few  county  agents  and  practically  no  county 
extension  organizations.  Consequently,  the  projects  of  necessity 
liad  to  be  superimposed  progi'ams  of  work.  However,  care  was  taken 
to  introduce  into  a  community  only  those  projects  deemed  suitable 
after  consultation  Avith  such  county  forces  as  might  be  interested  in 
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agricultural  and  home  development,  including  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  teachers,  and  experienced  farmers.  The  State 
leaders  then  enrolled  the  members  through  the  schools.  It  might 
happen  that  no  two  of  a  school  would  be  enrolled  in  the  same  project. 
The  club  members  wrote  directly  to  the  State  club  leader  at  the  State 
agricultural  college.  In  turn  the  club  member  received  instructions 
and  record  forms  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  When  the  work 
was  completed  he  sent  his  story  and  record  to  the  State  agricultural 
college  and  was  given  a  suitable  award  if  the  work  was  deserving 
of  it.    Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  period  of  development 


Fig.  4. — A  group  of  older  boys  who  are  demonstrating  better  practice  in  corn  production. 

the  programs  of  work  undertaken  were  (1)  State- wide  in  character, 
(2)  rather  inflexible,  and  (3)  planned  for  school  boys  and  girls  who 
worked  individually,  although  much  interest  was  usually  manifested 
by  each  in  the  work  of  the  others. 

With  the  organization  of  the  county  extension  work  to  include 
boys  and  girls,  the  club  programs  have  become  more  flexible  and  the 
club  demonstrations  conducted  of  greater  value,  being  based  on  the 
solution  of  community  and  county  problems.  Now  the  club  programs 
are  planned  to  coordinate  with  the  community  and  county  extension 
programs,  which  are  formulated  after  a  thorough  survey  or  study 
has  been  made  of  the  county,  and  only  those  boys  and  girls  are  used 
as  demonstrators  who  are  capable  of  carrying  a  demonstration  to 
completion  in  an  effective  way.     (Fig.  4.) 
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THE  COUNTY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM. 

The  policy  of  having  the  club  demonstrations  conform  to  the  actual 
agricultural  and  home  needs  of  each  rural  community,  as  determined 
by  the  people  themselves  in  consultation  with  county  extension 
agents,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  change  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
since  its  development  in  a  national  way.  Including  boys"  and  girls' 
club  work  in  the  county  and  community,  extension  programs  have 
been  justified  by  experience.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
demonstrations  conducted  by  boys  and  girls  have  carried  over  into 
community  practice  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energ}^ 

At  first  the  county  and  community  extension  programs  provided 
for  a  project  leader  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls"  club  work.  The 
club  demonstrations  usually  fitted  into  the  program  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  adults.  At  the  present  time  in  a  number  of  the  State 
organizations  the  project  leaders  for  boys'  and  girls'  chib  work  ha\e 
given  way  to  project  leaders  who  are  each  in  charge  of  a  definite 
line  of  demonstrational  work  and  who  direct  both  adults  and  young 
people. 

The  expansion  of  the  county  extension  program  has  resulted,  in 
many  of  the  States,  in  the  formation  of  several  sets  of  club  require- 
ments, consistent  with  a  flexible  club  program  of  work.  In  some 
States  there  are  so-called  "  minimum  "  requirements  which  are  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  meet  all  conditions.  In  such  States  it  is  the  policy 
to  enlarge  the  requirements  whenever  it  is  deemed  practicable. 

Along  with  the  change  in  the  club  requirements,  in  keeping  with 
this  developing  conception  of  the  club  demonstration,  have  come 
changes  in  the  bases  of  awards  of  the  various  States,  as  well  as  in 
the  records  and  reports  of  the  work  accomplished.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  work  a  basis  of  award  was  incorporated  to  provide  for 
a  county  and  State-wide  club  contest  which  took  into  consideration 
the  major  phases  of  the  work  undertaken  by  all  club  members.  This 
type  of  contest  is  still  regarded  by  a  large  number  of  club  leaders 
as  important  in  spreading  the  influence  of  the  demonstrations,  in 
maintaining  interest,  and  in  bringing  into  play  qualities  of  leader- 
ship essential  to  community  progress.  Since  boys"  and  girls'  club 
work  was  first  started,  however,  the  formulation  of  a  basis  of  award 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  by  State  club  leaders. 
Hardly  any  two  States  have  the  same  basis  of  award  for  any  one  club 
activity.  Quantity,  quality,  net  profit,  record,  and  story  have  all 
been  considered  as  important  phases  of  the  basis  of  award.  Now  that 
the  demonstrational  value  of  boys'  and  girls"  club  work  has  taken  on 
a  more  definite  aspect,  a  number  of  club  leaders  are  consider- 
ing the  feasibility  of  including  the  spread  of  influence  of  the  club 
demonstration. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  county  extension  program,  club  records 
and  reports  are  gaining  in  importance  through  the  wider  use  made 
of  them  by  the  young  people,  first,  in  showing  others,  especially  the 
members  of  the  county  extension  organization,  how  the  objects  of 
the  demonstration  are  realized,  and,  second,  in  presenting  to  the 
public,  especially  through  the  work  of  the  demonstration  teams  and 
the  press,  more  accurate  data  on  yields  and  cost  of  production  than 
were  possible  during  the  earlier  stages  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 
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This  has  been  made  possible,  in  a  large  measure,  because  of  the 
greater  care  exercised  in  keeping  records  and  because  of  the  recent 
development  in  farm-management  surveys.  By  such  use  of  records 
it  is  believed  that  much  progress  is  being  made  in  placing  this  phase 
of  the  work  on  a  sound  basis. 

SPREAD   OF  INFLUENCE   OF   CLUB   WORK. 

As  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  developed,  the  importance  of 
such  activities  as  club  field  days,  club  tours  (Fig.  5) ,  judging  contests, 
public  team  demonstrations,  achievement  days,  and  club  fairs  or  ex- 
hibits has  been  increasingly  recognized.     That  these  activities  have 


Fig.  5. — Members;  of  a  poultry  club  visiting  a  poultry  farm  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
successful  methods.  Such  club  tours  are  proving  an  effective  means  of  interesting 
young  people  in  better  practices. 

contributed  materially  toward  the  success  of  the  work  is  conceded  by 
all  those  who  have  watched  its  development.  The  aims  in  the  begin- 
ning were  threefold:  To  maintain  interest,  to  raise  standards,  and 
to  develop  a  social  spirit.  As  the  work  has  developed  these  activities 
have  proved  especially  valuable  in  helping  to  eliminate  the  drudgery 
of  farm  work,  in  breaking  down  local  prejudices,  and  in  developing 
social  intercourse  in  rural  communities.  Such  activities  have  proved 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  interesting  adults  in  the  work.  Many 
adults  see  no  other  part  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  These  activi- 
ties give  them  some  idea  of  the  work  being  done  and,  through  the 
interest  enkindled,  they  often  become  exponents  of  the  practices 
taught.  In  this  way,  through  organized  club  effort,  boys  and  girls 
become  a  potent  factor  in  carrying  out  the  community  program  of 
work  and  in  spreading  the  influence  of  the  demonstration  in  tho 
community. 
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THE   STANDARD   CLUB. 

The  "  standard  club  -'  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
mileposts  in  the  development  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  State 
club  leaders  had  not  been  at  work  long  before  they  realized  that  an 
organization  must  be  perfected  which  would  result  in  greater  ease  of 
procedure.  In  consequence,  there  was  launched  a  definite  movement 
to  organize  boys  and  girls  into  clubs  with  a  local  volunteer  adult 
leader  to  direct  the  work.  In  1915,  21  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  encouraged  the  organization  of  club  groups.  In  1916  the 
number  of  such  States  had  increased  to  26.  In  the  beginning  the 
local  school-teacher  acted  as  the  club  leader  in  these  club  groups  and 
the  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  various  club  projects.     For  ex- 


FiG.  6. — Fiebentation  of  the  standard  club  charter  to  a  dairy  calf  club. 

ample,  in  one  club  there  might  be  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  engaged 
in  corn  growing,  pig  raising,  gardening,  and  canning.  Many  times 
these  clubs  failed  because  the  teacher  left  as  soon  as  school  was  out 
in  the  spring.  Then,  too,  because  the  club  members  were  engaged  in 
separate  activities  the  work  of  one  club  member  did  not  stimulate 
that  of  the  others.  It  was  often  noted  that  the  most  successful  clubs 
were  those  where  all  the  bo3^s  and  girls  were  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  A  stud}^  of  these  clubs  led  to  the  development  of  the  standard 
club  in  1917.     (Fig.  6.) 

By  means  of  the  standard  club  organization,  members  have  been 
stimulated  to  complete  their  work.  In  addition,  high  standards  of 
work,  through  comparison  and  discussion,  have  been  made  possible, 
as  well  as  community  leadership  and  cooperation,  taking  advantage. 
as  it  does,  of  the  "gang"  or  "social"  instinct  prominent  during  the 
adolescent  period. 
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VOLUNTEER   LEADERSHIP. 

'With  the  development  of  the  standard  ckib  the  requirements  for 
volmiteer  local  leadership  have  become  more  clearly  defined.  From 
the  outset  the  value  of  volunteer  club  leadership  has  been  recognized. 
It  was  early  noted  that  paid  leadership  could  be  extended  only  to 
the  county  units  and  that  if  the  organization  was  to  afford  a  broad 
expansion  of  the  work  local  volunteer  leadership  must  be  trained 
and  utilized.  With  such  leadership  an  outstanding  influence  for 
good  has  been  exerted  over  the  members  of  the  club  group.  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  been  found  that  often  through  such  leadership  adults 
possessed  of  unquestioned,  although  dormant,  ability  for  leadership 
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-The  local  leader  with  her  sympathetic  outlook  and  practical  experience  exerts  an 
outstanding  influence  for  good  over  the  members  of  her  club. 


have  become  powerful  factors  in  community  development.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  best  local  club  leaders 
are  those  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  community,  interested 
in  boys  and  girls,  public  spirited,  dependable,  and  experienced  in 
the  type  of  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  club  members.  In  the 
communities  organized  for  extension  work  the  project  leaders  often 
act  in  the  capacity  of  local  club  leaders.  However,  if  they  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  requirements  for  club  leadership,  local  club  leaders 
are  secured  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  unorganized  com- 
munities.    (Fig.  7.) 

Training  conferences  for  project  or  local  club  leaders  have  proved 
increasingly  effective  as  they  have  become  better  understood.    It  has 
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been  generally  noted  that  through  such  conferences  more  leaders 
are  reached,  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  work  is  made 
possible,  and  more  as  \Yell  as  better  work  is  accomplished.  Confer- 
ences to  train  leaders  in  organization  methods  have  been  conducted 
for  a  number  of  years.  A  mark  of  progress  within  the  last  two 
years  has  been  the  development  of  training  conferences  in  subject 
matter  for  local  leaders.  These  are  usually  conducted  by  the  exten- 
sion specialists.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  successful 
training  conferences  of  this  type  have  been  tho&e  in  which  the  em- 
2:)hasis  has  been  placed  on  the  phases  of  the  work  least  familiar  to 
the  leaders,  resulting  in  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  personal 
benefit  gained  as  well  as  in  a  sense  of  confidence  in  handling  the  re- 
quired work  for  the  club  year. 

FULL-TIME   COUNTY   CLUB   AGENTS. 

As  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  developed  it  was  often  found  that 
the  time  given  to  club  work  by  the  county  agent  gradually  lessened 
as  his  work  among  the  farmers  became  better  known  and  their  de- 
mands more  insistent.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  local  clubs  could 
not  be  maintained  effectively  nor  could  the  work  in  general  function 
adequately  and  properly  with  only  long-range  supervision  centered 
in  a  State  office.  Paid  county  club  agents  were  therefore  employed. 
Lack  of  funds  did  not  permit  an  extension  of  this  plan  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  until  the  passage  of  the  food  production  act  in  August, 
1917.  With  the  passage  of  this  act  there  was  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  number  of  county  club  agents  employed.  However,  when  this  act 
was  discontinued  June  30,  1919,  the  extension  departments  of  many 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  found  themselves  unable  to  finance 
the  large  organization  that  was  maintained  during  the  war.  It 
seemed  advisable,  therefore,  in  many  of  the  States  to  concentrate  the 
available  extension  funds  in  the  employment  of  county  agricultural 
agents.  This  policy  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
county  club  agents  employed  on  a  cooper ati^^e  basis.  That  these 
agents  had  proved  their  value  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  adequate  funds  were  provided  from  local  sources  to  continue 
them.  With  the  financial  depression  starting  in  April,  1920,  how- 
ever, most  of  these  agents,  as  well  as  a  number  of  those  employed  co- 
operatively, were  discontinued.  This  reduction  in  county  club  agents 
was  especially  noted  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  de- 
pression in  agricultural  prices  was  most  marked.  In  States  where 
the  extension  funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  $1,200  on  the  salary  of  a 
county  club  agent  the  growth  has  been  consistent  and  satisfactory. 

That  the  plan  of  having  one  agent  devote  his  entire  time  to  junior 
extension  work  has  proved  economically  sound  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  club  work  of 
the  126  county  club  agents  reporting  for  the  calendar  year  1921  with 
the  total  club  work  done  by  all  extension  agencies,  including  the 
work  of  the  county  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration 
agents  during  the  same  period. 
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Comparison  of  the  cluJ)  loorJc  reported  hy  126  county  cluh  agents  loith  the  total 
club  ivork  done  'by  all  extension  agencies  reporting. 


Item. 


Total 
from  all 

extension 
agencies 

reporting. 


Reported 

by  126 

county  club 

agents. 


Per  cent 
of  total 

reported 

by  126 

county  club 

agents. 


Total  enrollment 

Total  number  making  final  report 

Percentage  reporting 

Clubs  organized 

Number  of  impaid  volimteer  local  leaders  beginning  work , 

Number  of  unpaid  volunteer  local  leaders  completing  work , 

Percentage  of  volunteer  leaders  completing  work 

Number  of  achievement  day  meetings 

Attendance  at  achievement  day  meetings 

Attendance  at  club  encampments 

Number  club  members  exhibiting 

Number  of  scholarships  awarded 

Amoimt  of  money  appropriated  by  business  and  educational  organ 

izations  for  prizes 

Value  of  club  production  reported 


$4, 


212, 287 

141,159 

66 

16, 262 

10,213 

8,123 

80 

2,425 

226, 616 

10, 037 

95,832 

590 

138, 143 
,  210, 226 


74, 307 

52,  439 

71 

6,650 

3,432 

3,098 

90 

1,365 

95, 286 

3,488 

-  36,  403 

190 

39, 057 
$1,481,566 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THE  WORK  IN  1921. 

INCREASE   IN   AVERAGE   AGE   OF   CLUB   MEMBERS. 

More  of  the  older  rural  boys  and  girls  participated  in  junior 
extension  work  during  1921  than  in  any  former  year.  Several  fac- 
tors contributed  to  this  increase.  In  the  early  part  of  1920  con- 
siderable effort  was  made  to  group  club  boys  and  girls  according  to 
the  various  mental  ages,  to  take  advantage  of  the  characteristics 
common  to  each  group,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  demonstration 
whenever  conditions  warranted.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
States  broke  away  from  the  commonly  recognized  age  requirements. 
Many  of  these  States  now  have  organized  associations  for  junior 
farmers  and  home  makers,  taking  into  consideration  in  the  work 
suggested  those  things  that  appeal  especially  to  young  people  in  the 
later  adolescent  stage.  As  a  result,  the  ages  of  the  members  who 
have  enrolled  in  these  associations  have  ranged  from  16  to  25.  Judg- 
ing from  the  success  of  these  organizations  so  far,  it  appears  that  a 
forward  and  important  step  has  been  taken  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  junior  and  adult  extension  work.  Through  such  organi- 
zations, too,  many  of  the  large  number  who  leave  school  each  year 
at  an  early  age  are  reached.  Of  these,  many  are  led  through  the 
influence  of  their  club  leaders  to  return  to  school.  Of  those  who  do 
not,  it  has  been  encouraging  to  note  the  progress  of  many  of  them 
in  developing  that  skill,  essential  to  farming  and  home  making, 
which  can  seldom  be  acquired  later,  together  with  that  sense  of  prop- 
erty ownership  and  economic  responsibility  without  which  many 
grow  to  maturity  content  as  farm  laborers  or  tenants,  having  little 
regard  for  economic  independence  or  for  improved  farming  and  rural 
home  making. 

The  results  of  a  survey  made  in  Scott  County,  Iowa,  are  indicative 
of  the  progress  in  reaching  the  older  boj^s  and  girls.  This  survey 
was  made  in  a  county  where  a  few  years  ago  all  club  members  en- 
rolled were  school  children  and  the  majority  less  than  14  years  of  age, 
while  none  were  over  18.  Of  the  215  club  members  included  in  the 
survey,  of  ages  ranging  from  10  to  21,  86  were  16  years  or  Over,  the 
predominant  age  being  15.     Sixty  club  members  were  below  the 
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eighth  grade,  44  in  eighth  grade,  31  in  high  school  or  business  col- 
lege, and  80,  or  37-  per  cent,  were  out  of  school.  Of  these,  18  had 
been  out  one  year,  16  out  two  years,  11  out  three  years,  10  out  four 
years,  and  6  had  been  out  nine  years.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
in  surveys  made  in  four  other  counties  of  Iowa. 

INCREASE   IN   PERCENTAGE   OF   CLUB   MEMBERS   COMPLETING   THE   WORK. 

There  has  been  a  notable  growth  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  as 
measured  by  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  club  members  com- 
pleting the  work.  The  results  for  the  year  1921  are  especially  sig- 
nificant. The  percentage  of  club  members  completing  the 'work 
increased  from  59  in  1920  to  66  in  1921.  while  the  percentage  of 
club  members  completing  the  work  under  the  sui^ervision  of  county 
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Fig.   8. — The  growth  of  boys  and   ^rls*   club  work   measured  by  the  percentage   of  cl\ib 
members  completing  the  required  work. 

club  agents  increased  from  67  in  1920  to  71  in  1921.  In  considering 
the  factors  contributing  to  this  result,  it  should  be  noted  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  local  volunteer  leaders  selected  stayed  with  their 
clubs  until  the  work  was  completed,  while  in  the  counties  employing 
county  club  agents  there  were  90  per  cent  who  did.  The  graph  (Fig. 
8)  shows  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls*  club  work  since  1916  as 
measured  by  the  percentage  of  club  members  completing  the  work. 

SPREAD  OF  INFLUENCE   OF   THE   CLUB  DEMONSTRATION. 

During  1920  and  1921  club  leaders,  more  than  ever  before,  concen- 
trated on  efforts  to  create  a  wider  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
club  demonstration.  As  a  result,  the  emphasis  formerly  placed 
upon  unusual  accomplishments  is  now  firmly  centered  upon  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  more  efficient  methods  of  farming  and  rural 
home  making  advocated  by  the  extension  agents.  Continual  em- 
phasis on  this  point  by  means  of  the  various  club  activities  aided 
by  youthful  enthusiasm  has  brought  about  rapid  changes  in  com 
munity  practices.  Stories  that  ilhistrate  this  are  now  common. 
There  is  hardly  an  issue  of  an  agricultural  paper  which  does  not 
contain  at  least  one  account  of  how  the  practices  followed  by  the 
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young  demonstrators  have  been  adopted  by  the  home  folks  and  in 
many  instances  eventually  by  the  community. 

In  furtherance  of  the  effort  to  increase  the  spread  of  influence 
of  the  club  demonstration,  supervisory  methods  were  anah'zed  and 
strengthened:  State,  county,  and  community  plans  for  club  work 
were  formulated  with  greater  thought  and  precision;  and  definite 
goals  of  accomplishment  were  established  by  a  large  number  of 
organized  clubs  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  leaders.  Community 
analyses  of  club  activities  were  organized  on  a  progressive  basis 
in  order  to  maintain  a  continuous  check  on  the  club  work  under  way. 
Training  conferences  for  local  volunteer  leaders  giving  assistance 
in  both  organization  and  subject  matter  were  held  in  more  States 
than  ever  before,  while  well  planned  and  supervised  publicity  cen- 
tered upon  the  club  demonstrations  gained  perceptibly  in  effectiveness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  concerted  and  well-directed  effort 
resulted  in  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and  farm 
homes  in  which  the  practices  advocated  by  club  demonstrators  were 
adopted  in  1921.  Moreover,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  community  and  county  extension  programs  providing 
for  the  participation  of  young  people  as  junior  demonstrators,  and 
incidentally  as  young  citizens,  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
conditions  in  their  respective  home  communities. 

PRINCIPAL   DEMONSTRATION   RESULTS. 

In  the  table  that  follows  is  a  brief  summary  of  results  of  the 
principal  demonstrations : 

Summary  of  demonstration  results  in  'boys'  and  girls'  cluh  work,  1921. 


Demonstration. 


Clubs 
organ- 
ized. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Com- 
pleting. 


Principal  results  reported. 


Total 

value  of 

enterprise. 


Com 

Sweet  com 

Sugar  beet 

Potato 

Garden 

Pig  (pork  products) . 

Pig  (sow  and  litter). . 

Dairy  calf 

Dairy  heifer 

Cow-and-calf 

Baby  beef 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Canning 

Bread 

Meal  preparation 

Hot  lunch 

Butter  and  cheese. . . 
Clothing 

Own-your-own-room 

Handicraft 

Bean 

Bee 

Rabbit 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


552 

13 

12 

774 

1,917 

1,709 

511 
489 
52 
46 
244 
172 

1,835 

1,499 

707 


929 

295 

7 

3,562 

31 


13 
25 
127 
572 


6,101 
166 
46 
8,285 
46, 121 
16,765 

5.681 
5,815 
520 
409 
2,982 
1,756 

21,544 

16,557 

9,904 


4,833 


42.052 


1,827 

126 

146 

783 

10,459 


4,194 

121 

13 

5.337 

30, 705 

11,682 

3,746 
4,384 
422 
272 
2.354 
1,004 

12, 066 

10,  709 

7,071 


5,143 

4,177 

42 

27.856 

238 

1,094 

84 

105 

443 

7,897 


16,262 


212.287 


141,159 


365,204  bushels 

7,189  pounds 

197  tons 

246,595  bushels 

30,817  gardens 

2,108,245  pounds  pork,  17,454  animals 
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prepared. 

365,063  lunches  prepared 

496  poimds  butter,  1,387  pounds  cheese 
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1,013  furnishings  made,  134  rooms  im- 
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1,533  pounds  honey 

4,791  rabbits  raised 
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During  1921  an  increased  interest  with  corresponding  results  was 
noted  in  all  phases  of  the  food  club  work  except  canning.  This 
was  due  largely  to  more  intensive  supervision  by  club  leaders  as  well 
as  to  the  impetus  given  the  food  program  through  the  widespread 
publicity  concerning  the  amount  of  malnutrition  among  American 
boys  and  girls.  The  importance  of  food  production  in  connection 
with  the  nutrition  program  gained  greater  recognition  than  ever 
before,  due  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  results  of  recent  farm 
studies  which  showed  that  where  the  farm  furnishes  an  adequate 
living  for  the  family,  the  farm  yields  are  greater  than  where,  with 


111'*  makiim    tasks    are    dignified    and    often    made    very 
interesting. 


other  conditions  similar,  the  living  is  inferior  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  food  supply.  Reports  of  the  main  demonstrations 
in  the  food  work  conducted  by  boys  and  girls  follow : 

Bread  club  work  showed  a  steady,  healthy  growth.  The  clubs 
organized  numbered  TOT  with  a  membership  of  9,904,  of  which  Tl 
per  cent  completed  the  work  and  reported  having  baked  211,090 
loaves  of  bread,  T3,435  dozen  quick  breads,  and  53,126  other  foods. 
In  addition,  they  prepared  16,9T4  meals. 

The  bread  club  work  in  one  community  of  Colorado  is  repre- 
sentative of  such  work  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Of  this 
work,  the  State  club  leader  writes : 

In  this  community  the  making  of  bread  from  soft  wheat  flour  was  a  prob- 
lem. The  only  flour  milled  in  the  valley  is  soft  wheat.  Because  of  the  high 
rates  of  transportation  over  narrow-gauge  railroads  little  hard  wheat  flour 
is  imported  and  the  price  of  it  is  high.     When  the  community  extension  pro- 
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gram  was  being  determined  the  problem  of  bread  making  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  found  that  only  two  women  of  the  community  were  attempting  to 
bake  bread.  A  graduate  in  home  economics  was  ai)pointed  community  leader. 
A  yeast  sponge  was  worked  out  that  would  make  good  bread,  and  u  bread 
club  organization  perfected  to  demonstrate  baking  bread  by  tliis  metluMl. 
As  a  result  of  the  club  demonstrations  conducted  about  30  liomes  reported 
using  the  method.  One  girl  of  this  club  who  was  especially  successtul  baked 
215  loaves  of  bread  and  526  dozen  rolls. 

That  bread  club  work  offers  A^arious  possibilities  aside  from  the 
adoption  of  better  practices  may  be  gleaned  from  the  two  state- 
ments that  follow.  The  mother  of  one  club  girl  writes :  '*  I  can 
teach  my  daughter  to  bake  bread  as  well  as  an^^one,  but  I  would 
not  take  anything  for  the  inspiration  to  work  in  the  kitchen  as  a 
result  of  the  bread-club  work."  A  Kansas  club  girl  says :  ''  I  have 
learned  greater  things  in  the  club  during  my  two  years  of  work 
than  baking.  I  have  learned  to  talk  before  an  audience  and  to 
tackle  the  hard  things.  I  have  more  friends  and  higher  ambitions 
than  I  had  before  I  joined  the  club." 

Jleal  irreparatioii  clubs  were  organized  in  1921  in  nearly  a  thou- 
sand communities  with  a  membership  of  8,918,  of  whom  57  per  cent 
completed  the  work  and  reported  having  prepared  and  served  as 
demonstrations  206,513  foods  and  39,606  meals.  These  results  show 
a  perceptible  increase  over  the  work  done  during  an}^  preceding  year, 
while  the  public  demonstrations  by  club  teams  and  individual  club 
members  were  more  than  triple  the  number  given  during  1920.  The 
major  club  demonstrations  conducted  throughout  the  year  involved 
as  formerly  the  use  of  milk  products,  the  use  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  general  food  selection,  preparation,  and  service. 
Food  club  sales  in  some  sections  of  the  country  proved  an  effective 
method  of  spreading  the  influence  of  the  food  club  demonstration, 
often  reinforced  by  the  public  demonstration  given  during  the  sale 
by  the  club  team.  The  club  leaders  in  many  sections  of  the  countr}', 
during  1921,  were  successful  in  pointing  out  to  club  boys  and  girls 
the  importance  of  keej^ing  themsehes  physically  fit.  As  a  result  a 
large  number  of  club  boys  and  girls  may  be  found  weighing  them- 
selves and  watching  their  weight  increase.  Some  are  weighing 
themselves  at  the  same  time  they  weigh  their  calves  or  pigs,  and 
cultivating  their  own  food  habits  with  much  the  same  care  they  use 
in  feeding  their  farm  animals. 

Hot  lunch  clubs  showed  a  decided  growth  in  1921.  About  twice 
as  many  standard  clubs  were  organized  as  during  1920  and  87  per 
cent  of  the  members  enrolled  completed  the  work.  Approximately 
400,000  lunches  were  prepared  and  served  by  the  4,000  club  members 
who  reported.  The  best  results  seem  to  be  reported  by  those  clubs 
previously  organized  as  food  clubs  that  have  introduced  the  hot 
lunch  in  schools  on  the  basis  of  a  community  service. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  such  clubs,  having  from  the  beginning  done 
their  A^ork  under  home  conditions,  to  readjust  themselves  to  the 
preparation  of  food  in  the  home  on  the  basis  of  experience  gained 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  this 
fact  that  the  members  of  such  clubs  as  a  rule  prepare  and  serve  more 
food  in  the  home,  resulting  in  a^greater  spread  of  influence  of  the 
better  practices,  than  do  the  members  of  the  hot  lunch  clubs  organ- 
ized primarily  to  prepare  a  hot  dish  during  the  noon  hour  at  school. 
Splendid  results  in  direct  benefits  to  club  members  were  rejDorted 
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from  a  large  number  of  States  T^liere  the  hot  lunch  club  work  is 
being  conducted.     The  State  club  leader  of  Xew  Mexico  writes : 

The  most  ouTstanding  result  was  the  better  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  schools  having  such  clubs.  All  pupils  were  weighed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  club  work  and  at  intervals  through  the  club  year.  When 
the  work  started  80  per  cent  were  underweight.  After  six  weeks  the  number 
under  weight  had  been  reduced  to  68  per  cent.  The  leaders  of  these  clubs 
reported  better  school  attendance,  no  epidemics,  few  colds,  and  a  marked 
mental  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  club  members  in  their  school  work. 

Canning  club  work,  due  in  large  measure  to  a  poor  fruit  season 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  an  apparent 
lack  of  need  for  demonstrations  along  this  line,  showed  a  decrease  in 
the  members  enrolled  and  work  accomplished.  Club  leaders  and 
others,  sensing  this  situation  during  the  summer  months  and  feeling 
that  the  success  of  the  nutrition  program  was  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  a  Avell-filled  cupboard  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  the  winter  season,  worked  out  a  so-called  "  canning  budget  *' 
by  means  of  which,  it  is  believed,  the  housewife  will  be  able  to  gain 
a  fair  conception  of  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  she  should  can  in  order  to  provide  an  attractive  and  well- 
balanced  diet  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  can- 
ning done  with  the  use  of  the  pressure  cooker,  in  spite  of  the  general 
decrease  in  the  canning  club  work.  The  use  of  such  cookers  was 
demonstrated  by  nearly  2,000  club  members.  Club  leaders  are  plan- 
ning to  emphasize  this  phase  of  the  canning  club  work,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  canning  budget. 

In  all,  during  1921  approximately  480,000  quarts  of  fruits  and 
Aegetables  and  meats  were  canned  by  club  members;  50,000  jars  of 
jelly  and  jams  were  made;  and  several  thousand  gallons  of  brined 
vegetables  were  stored  for  winter  use.  This  work  was  done  by  65 
])er  cent  of  the  members  enrolled,  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
57  per  cent  reported  as  completing  the  work  in  1920.  Xearly  3.500. 
or  a  third  of  such  club  members,  reported  that  they  had  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  canning  for  the  family. 

CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  club  work  proved  a  most  popular  feature  of  the  club 
work  in  1921.  It  was  only  excelled  by  the  garden  club  work  in  the 
number  of  members  enrolled.  The  enrollment  increased  from  29,228 
in  1920  to  42,052  in  1921,  while  the  percentage  of  members  complet- 
ing the  work  increased  from  59  per  cent  in  1920  to  66  per  cent  in 
1921.  Reports  show  that  80,821  new  garments,  436  hats,  and  24.537 
household  furnishings  were  made.  In  addition,  2,973  garments  were 
remodeled  and  39.411  garments  repaired.  Of  the  older  club  members 
completing  the  work,  452  reported  having  done  the  famil}^  sewing 
and  over  3.000  reported  having  done  the  family  mending. 

The  demonstrations  included  the  use  of  a  practical  clothing  budget 
for  the  rural  girl,  garment  construction,  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  fabrics  and  of  ready-made  garments,  and  the  care,  repair,  and 
remaking  of  the  garments  on  hand.  A  fair  idea  of  the  trend  of  the 
clothing  club  work  is  given  in  tlie  report  of  the  State  club  leader  of 
Arizona : 
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One  feature  of  the  work  as  originally  planned  was  to  get  the  girls  to  limit 
their  wardrobes  to  a  reasonable  figure,  using  the  simpler,  cheaper  dresses  in 
place  of  the  silk  garments  that  were  so  commonly  seen  over  the  State.  It  was 
hoped  to  make  this  work  so  popular  that  practically  iall  of  the  girls  in  any  one 
community  could  be  induced  to  take  it  up  and,  by  having  it  a  community -wide 
movement,  make  it  easier  for  the  girls  to  dress  less  elaborately.  This  was 
worked  out  in  a  fairly  successful  w^ay  in  Pima,  The  number  of  dresses  of 
expensive  fabrics  worn  by  the  girls  on  the  street  and  for  ordinary  occasions 
was  quickly  cut  down  to  costumes  made  almost  entirely  of  good,  washable 
fabrics.  One  dealer  in  this  community  reported  a  sudden  demand  for  street 
shoes  with  military  heels  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
shoes  with  French  heels. 

The  State  club  leader  of  Iowa  writes : 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  clothing  club  girls  are  accomplishing  splendid  results 
in  their  attempt  to  create  good  standards  of  dress  and  personal  appearance. 
This  past  year  the  girls  made  a  special  study  of  correct  lines,  color  combina- 
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-A   clothing  club  judging  contest.     Such  contests 
high  standards. 


ire   effective  an  maintaining 


tions,  appropriate  undergarments,  simple  and  attractive  hairdress,  and  health- 
ful footwear.  As  a  result  a  very  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made.  The 
girls  during  the  past  year  made  inventories  of  their  wardrobes,  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  clothing  they  would  need  for  the  next  year  or  two.  and  set  as  their 
goal  what  they  thought  they  could  accomplish  in  that  time.  In  connection 
with  such  work  many  have  become  expert  in  making  use  of  what  was  already 
on  hand. 

In  States  where  the  clothing  work  has  been  most  successful,  club 
leaders  have  adhered  to  the  following  principles  in  the  estalDlish- 
ment  of  good  standards : 

Outlining  suggestive,  flexible  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rural  girl  in  accordance  with  her  type  of  living. 

Adapting  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  it  appeals  to  the  adolescent 
with  her  changing  fads. 

Making  the  work  so  simple  that  the  practices  demonstrated  can 
be  easily  extended  and  a  high  quality  of  work  maintained. 
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Conducting  training  conferences  in  subject  matter  for  the  local 
volunteer  leaders  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  clothing  spe- 
cialist. 

Utilizing  such  devices  as  the  public  demonstration  team,  club  tour 
to  the  town  store,  traveling  exhibit  of  garments  made  according  to 
the  method  recommended,  judging  contest  (Fig.  10),  and  the  so- 
called  "  fashion  show,"  which  in  extension  work  is  a  public  demon- 
stration showing  how  to  dress  well  at  small  cost. 

In  no  other  phase  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  have  the  foregoing 
principles  been  so  highly  developed  as  in  the  clothing  work.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  States  where  club  leaders  are  following  closely  these 
principles  that  the  clothing  club  work  is  most  successful  in  giving 
country  girls  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from  being  well,  although 
simply,  dressed. 

HOME    IMPROVEMENT. 

That  boj^s  and  girls,  through  participation  in  farm  home  improve- 
ment, are  gaining  a  fuller  appreciation  of  rural  home  life  needs  no 
argument.  The  reports  for  1921  contain  many  stories  of  the  satis- 
faction that  club  girls  find  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  beauty 
of  the  home,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  and  pride  of  mothers  in  the 
achievements  of  their  daughters  and  often  of  their  sons  along  such 
lines. 

'^Own-your-own-room^''  clubs  showed  a  reasonable  growth  in  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  established  in  the  early  development  of  the  work. 
The  clubs  organized  totaled  31,  with  an  approximate  membership  of 
400.  The  club  demonstrations  conducted  involved  the  arrangement 
and  selection  of  furniture,  the  selection  of  wall  and  floor  coverings, 
the  refinishing  of  walls  and  floors,  the  renovation  of  furniture,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  making  of  household 
furnishings.  In  this  connection  the  large  number  of  household 
furnishings  made  by  clothing  club  girls,  totaling  nearly  25,000, 
should  not  be  overlooked  when  considering  the  relative  importance 
of  this  feature  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

The  following  Kansas  club  girl's  story  is  typical  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  this  club  demonstration.    She  writes : 

Of  course  my  room  had  to  be  fixed  after  it  was  built,  and  so  I  helped  saud- 
pai>er  and  varnish  the  wood.  I  also  oiled  the  floor  twice.  My  furniture 
consists  of  a  three-quarter  oak  bed,  a  dressing  table  and  a  chest  of  drawers, 
also  a  chair.  Before  I  started  to  remodel  these  things  the  bed  was  dark  oak, 
my  dressing  table  was  one  of  these  old-fashioned  dressers  with  two  drawers,  a 
commode,  and  a  tall  mirror.  I  took  the  commode  off,  lowered  the  mirror, 
painted  and  enameled  it.  My  chest  of  drawers  was  oak  also  and  was  not  very 
hard  to  fix.  My  chair  was  a  dark  kitchen  chair,  but  after  being  enameled  and 
having  cushions  made  for  it,  it  looked  real  nice.  The  curtains  for  my  room  are 
made  of  green  gingham  with  rose  embroidery.  My  shades  are  white  and  are 
just  ordinary  shades.  I  made  them  because  I  found  that  I  could  buy  the 
material  and  make  them  much  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  them.  They  look 
just  as  nice  if  they  were  ready  made.  My  dresser  scarfs  are  made  of  art  linen, 
embroidered  in  rose,  and  my  bedspread  is  of  bleached  muslin,  also  embroidered 
in  rose.  Mj^  rugs  are  woven  rag  rugs.  They  are  green  with  a  rose  border.  We 
dyed  them  so  we  could  get  just  the  right  shade  of  green  and  rose.  Besides 
making  all  these  things  for  my  room  I  made  the  curtains  for  the  rest  of  the 
house.    I  like  the  club  work  very  much  and  I  intend  to  join  it  again  next  year. 

Home  m-aking  clubs  are  being  developed  in  a  small  way  in  a  large 
number  of  the  States.     The  club  demonstrations  conducted  include 
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the  daily  care  of  the  home,  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  the  keep- 
ing of  home  accounts  (often  in  partnership  with  the  mothers),  and 
sometimes  even  the  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  State 
club  leader  of  Oregon  reports : 

The  work  was  new  this  year,  and  we  simply  let  it  grow  as  it  would,  but  it 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  next  year  we  are  going  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  it.  The  girls  enjoy  the  work  and  the  mothers  are  enthusiastic.  The  club  at 
Riddle  had  as  leader  a  young  woman  who.  prior  to  her  marriage,  had  been  a 
trained  nurse.  Naturally  her  standards  of  work  were  very  high,  so  she  gave 
excellent  instructions  to  her  girls.  Soon  after  the  club  was  organized  she  broke 
her  arm  and  for  a  time  thought  she  must  give  up  the  leadership,  but  the  girls 
were  so  eager  to  keep  her  for  their  leader  that  they  proposed  helping  her.  Some 
of  them  went  in  daily  and  did  all  her  housework,  sweeping,  dusting,  bed 
making,  dish  washing,  and  even  cooking.  She  often  had  refreshments  for  the 
girls  at  their  meeting  and  allowed  them  to  serve  them.  Afterwards  they 
cleaned  up  for  her.  One  16-year-old  girl  took  charge  of  the  home  while  lier 
mother  went  away  on  a  trip,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  kept  things  going 
so  well  that  her  mother  found  the  household  running  smoothly  on  her  return. 

In  Washington  State  these  home-making  clubs  are  called  "  vaca- 
tion clubs,"  all  having  as  their  ultimate  goal  at  the  close  of  the  club 
year  to  give  the  mothers  a  two  weeks'  vacation  from  household  duties. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  two  years,  a  few  so-called  big  sisters  clubs 
have  been  under  way.  The  work  accomplished  in  these  clubs  and 
~  the  enthusiastic  support  already  given  them  by  those  familiar  with 
the  results  warrant  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  such  clubs  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  part  played  by  club  boys  and  girls  in  the  county  extension  or- 
ganization in  demonstrating  better  seed  selection  and  crop  cultivation 
received  marked  attention  during  1921.  It  is  being  increasingly 
realized  that  the  junior  demonstrators  can  wield  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  home  community  in  promoting  the  growing  of  those 
varieties  best  adapted  to  local  conditions,  in  centering  the  attention 
on  the  advantage  of  having  a  single  variety  grown,  and  in  saving 
and  distributing  good  seed. 

Corti  club  reports  show  that  more  members,  as  well  as  a  larger 
percentage,  completed  the  work  than  in  1920.  In  all,  7,270  acres 
were  cultivated  and  365,204  bushels  grown.  Owing  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  the  value  of  the  corn  produced,  although  more  bushels 
were  grown,  was  less  than  that  for  the  year  1920.  Demonstrations 
were  conducted  in  seed  selection,  seed  storing,  seed  testing,  and 
cultivation. 

The  report  of  the  Colorado  State  club  leader  is  indicative  of  the 
high  type  of  corn-club  work  done  in  a  number  of  corn-growiHg 
States.    The  report  follows : 

The  corn-club  work  has  made  of  itself  a  year-round  demonstration  with  the 
club  members  busy  on  their  demonstrations  at  all  seasons,  which  is  very  well 
shown  by  the  work  in  Boulder  County.  This  county  has  specialized  in  certified 
Minnesota  13  seed  corn.  Club  members^grew  their  own  plats  with  the  idea  of 
selecting  a  large  percentage  of  their  crop  for  seed.  In  the  spring  the  ground 
was  made  ready  and  the  seed  planted.  Where  ear-to-row  work  was  taken  up 
the  rows  were  marked  and  records  made.  During  the  summer  care  was  taken 
of  the  plats  and  the  first  certification  steps  approved.  Several  tours  were  held 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  in  which  cliib  members  visited  each  others  plats 
and  several  outstanding  fields  of  corn.  They  were  accompanied  on  these  tours 
by  the  State  agronomy  specialist,  county  club  agent,  and  several  adult  leaders 
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and  demonstrators.  The  fall  tour  was  made  to  show  field  seed  selection  and 
methods  of  certification.  Late  in  December,  1920.  a  corn  show  was  held  where 
the  club  members  exhibited  their  summer's  work.  This  necessitated  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  selecting  the  ear,  the  10-ear,  and  the  half-bushel  crate  exhibits. 
The  sweepstake  prizes  for  single  ear,  10-ear,  and  crate  exhibits  went  to  a  club 
boy  in  competition  with  adult  corn  growers.  Following  this,  all  the  corn  to  be 
used  or  sold  for  seed  was  hand  selected  from  the  store  bins,  racked  to  dry  (tut 
better,  tested,  and  all  ears  butted  and  tipped.  This  made  a  very  full  year's 
work  for  the  Boulder  County  club  members.  What  was  done  in  Boulder 
County  last  year  was  done  in  several  other  counties  among  some  of  the  club 
members.  This  year  finds  almost  all  of  the  corn  club  boys  in  the  State  carry- 
ing out  the  full  program,  because  nearly  all  corn-producing  counties  are  planning 
for  corn  shows. 

Potato  club  work  made  a  substantial  increase  in  nearly  all  phases 
of  the  clemonstrational  work.  The  potato  clubs  organized  numbered 
774,  with  an  enrollment  of  8.285  members,  of  whom  64  per  cent  com- 
pleted the  work.  These  members  reported  tliat  1.498  acres  were  culti- 
vated and  246,595  bushels  grown,  making  the  average  yield  per  acre 
165  bushels.  Of  the  5,337  members  completing  the  work,  over  800 
featured  hill  selection  of  seed,  1,600  treatment  of  seed  for  disease, 
and  another  1,600  spraA'ing  for  disease  and  insect  control. 

The  following  excerpts  from  State  reports  on  club  work  show  the 
possibilities  in  potato  growing  through  junior  extension  work : 

Parts  of  North  Dakota  are  especially  adapted  for  growing  potatoes  of  high 
quality,  and  here  we  find  tlie  club  members  putting  their  work  on  a  commercial 
basis.  As  in  corn,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  the  older  members  to  increase  their 
acreage.  Demonstrations  in  better  seed,  disease  prevention,  cultural  methods, 
and  marketing  were  the  major  ones  conducted.  One  potato  club  member  had 
an  average  yield  of  476  bushels  per  acre  on  his  plat.  Another  member  whose 
plat  yielded  at  the  rate  of  406  bushels  per  acre  sold  his  potatoes  for  $2  per 
bushel  to  a  potato  grower  for  seed.  Other  yields  at  the  rate  of  320  to  344 
bushels  were  secured.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  a  club  member  talk  about 
plans  to  produce  certified  seed  and  otherwise  increase  the  value  of  his  work. 

In  Butler  County,  Pa.,  225  club  boys  as  members  of  potato  clubs  have  demon- 
strated to  themselves  and  to  their  communities  the  advantage  of  planting  only 
disease-free  seed.  Last  spring  each  boy  purchased  1  bushel  of  disease-free 
potato  seed  from  New  York.  This  vseed  was  planted  alongside  of  home-grown 
seed.  Field  meetings  were  conducted  in  August  to  study  diseases  and  differ- 
ences in  appearance  under  growing  conditions.  During  October  the  potatoes 
were  dug  and  club  demonstration  meetings  held. 

All  club  members  engaging  in  the  work  had  abundant  proof  that  the  disease- 
free  seed  was  responsible  for  about  one-third  increase  in  yield.  What  is  more, 
the  work  had  a  great  value  as  an  "  eye-opener  "  to  neighboring  farmers ;  and, 
together  with  the  potato-improvement  work  done  by  adults  as  originally  planned 
in  the  common  community  program,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  farmers 
of  this  county  have  already  ordered  10  cars  of  certified  potato  seed  from  Michi- 
gan for  1922. 

Garden  club  members  totaled  46,121,  of  whom  30,705  completed  the 
work  and  reported  having  produced  approximately  $400,000  worth 
of  vegetables.  Reports  show  that  13,027  club  members  featured 
spraying  for  control  of  insects  or  diseases,  1,267  testing  seeds  before 
planting,  and  7,245  the  use  of  irrigation.  The  garden  clubs  ranked 
first  during  1921  in  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.  It  is  believed  that  through  the  garden  club  work 
much  can  be  done  to  solve  the  food  problems  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties.    One  State  club  leader  reports  as  follows : 

The  garden  club  work  is  performing  a  great  service  in  supplying  foods  for  a 
well-balanced  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  this  work  does  not  make  much  appeal 
to  the  older  members,  especially  the  rural  boys,  as  there  are  very  few  financial 
inducements.     We   have  no   available   markets  for  large  amounts  of  garden 
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products  over  a  great  part  of  North  Dakota.  Several  clubs  have  combined  the 
garden  and  canning  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Gardening  does  very  well 
for  the  younger  members  and  is  often  a  stepping  stone  to  other  work,  such  as 
potato  growing.  AVhile  the  work  does  not  offer  opportunities  for  demonstra- 
tions to  be  followed  up  and  developed  like  the  potato  work,  it  is  serving  too 
important  a  function  relative  to  the  family  diet  to  be  discouraged.  We  are 
now  formulating  plans  whereby  the  garden  work  may  be  planned  when  making 
out  the  yearly  food  budget  for  the  family.  This  will  give  the  work  dignity 
and  an  appeal,  and  when  coupled  with  the  idea  of  later  specializing  along 
one  line;  such  as  potatoes,  will  justify  the  work  being  maintained. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  garden  work,  one  girl  I'eports 
that  the  larger  portion  of  her  289  quarts  of  canned  products  came 
from  her  own  garden.  Two  girls  raised  about  one-fourth  acre  of 
vegetables  and  supplied  a  cook  car  through  the  entire  summer  with 
vegetables.  One  boy  with  a  garden  of  9  square  rods  had  a  labor 
return  of  $68.38,  or  a  profit  of  about  $7.50  per  square  rod.  He  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  his  expenses  and  was  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
through  the  use  of  improved  garden  tools. 

Another  boy  who  has  been  in  the  garden  work  for  several  years 
rented  S^  acres  of  land  in  order  to  garden  on  a  commercial  basis.  He 
built  a  hotbed,  raised  plants  for  himself  and  for  sale,  and  raised  and 
sold  vegetables  and  flowers  enough  to  make  his  gross  receipts  amount 
to  $1,265.30.  Total  costs  other  than  his  own  labor  amounted  to  $411, 
so  that  the  labor  return  to  the  boy  for  his  season's  work  outside  of 
school  duties  was  $854.80.  On  the  basis  of  this  work  and  a  competi- 
tive examination  he  won  a  $250  scholarship  to  the  winter  course  at 
the  Xew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  given  by  the  State  Bank- 
ers' Association.  Since  his  attendance  at  this  course  he  has  become 
so  keenl}'  interested  in  gardening  and  floriculture  that  his  plans  are 
already  laid  to  earn  enough  money  during  the  coming  season  on  his 
gardening  enterprise  to  bring  him  back  to  college  next  fall  as  a 
I'egular  student  in  the  four-year  course.  This  bo}^  comes  from  the 
home  of  a  machinist,  and  his  entire  interest  in  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening dates  from  what  he  confesses  to  have  originally  been  a  rather 
reluctant  enrollment  in  the  garden  club  work  a  few  years  ago. 
Through  it  he  has  literally  "  found  "  himself  and  the  work  to  which 
he  is  steadfastly  devoted. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Probabl}'  no  phase  of  hojs'  and  girls'  club  work  wins  as  much 
attention  from  the  public  as  that  in  connection  with  the  live  stock 
club  demonstrations.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  various  campaigns, 
national  and  State,  for  improved  stock,  coupled  w^ith  the  newty 
awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  farmers  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  a  single  breed  over  several  in  a  farming  community.  Club 
sales,  tours,  and  judging  contests  at  community  and  county  fairs 
furthered  materially  the  spread  of  influence  of  the  demonstrations 
conducted  in  1921. 

Dairy  club  demonstrations  in  1921  showed  in  many  respects  a  gain 
over  those  conducted  in  previous  years,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  dairy  calf  work  under  way.  In  view  of  the  financial  depression 
in  1921,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were  fewer  demonstrations  in 
the  dairy  heifer,  as  well  as  in  the  cow-and-calf  club  work. 

Throughout  the  country  the  types  of  demonstrations  varied  with 
the  local  conditions.     In  some  counties  unusually  well-bred  stock, 
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introduced  many  times  at  a  high  initial  cost,  was  featured,  often 
accompanied  hy  an  effort  to  induce  the  farmers  to  haA'e  their  herds 
accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis.  This  was  true  especially  in 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Xew  Jersey.  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  club  members  were  encouraged  to  buy  higii-grade  stock. 
During  19*21,  as  in  previous  years,  club  demonstrators  contributed 
considerably  to  the  registered-sires  campaigns.  Club  members  man- 
aged approximately  3,500  pure-bred  calves,  350  pure-bred  heifers, 
and  330  cows.  In  all.  including  the  grades,  club  members  owned 
and  managed  over  5.500  dairy  animals. 

That  the  dairy  industry  is  being  stimulated  and  improved  by  the 
demonstrations  of  club  members  is  evident  from  the  following 
stories  and  comments  taken  from  State  club  leaders'  reports : 

In  1919,  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  44  boys  and  girls  completed  a  year's 
work  in  one  calf  club.  Now,  3  of  them  are  taking  agriculture  at  the  Stare 
university  and  10  more  will  attend  college  when  they  finish  high  school.  Nine- 
teen of  the  calves  belonging  to  this  club  were  put  on  a  single  square  mile  of  hill 
country,  vsiiere  there  were  practically  no  pure-bred  animals  at  the  time. 
To-day  in  that  square  mile  five  pure-bred  herds  are  being  developed  by  calf-club 
graduates,  by  their  fathers,  or  by  their  neighbors. 

In  Boone  County,  Ind.,  a  Guernsey  calf  club  was  organized  in  July.  191S. 
The  calves  were  secured  for  the  members  from  an  importation  brought  over 
from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  These  calves  have  been  entirely  developed  by 
club  boys  and  girls.  Since  this  club  was  organized  two  other  Guernsey  calf 
clul)s  have  been  organized  in  Boone  County.  However,  the  influence  of  this 
club  demonstration  has  not  been  confined  to  Boone  County  alone.  Many  clubs 
have  been  organized  in  adjacent  counties  and  are  backed  not  only  by  the 
leading  bankers  and  breeders,  but  in  each  case  the  boys  and  girls  are  having 
the  wholehearted  support  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  realize  the  value  of 
the  club  demonstration  to  their  boys  and  girls  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
A  part  of  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  Guernsey  calf  club  demonstrators  has 
been  due  to  the  excellent  club  leadership,  as  evidenced  in  unusually  intelligent 
buying,  systematic  distribution,  in  which  human  interest  has  been  capitalized 
to  good  advantage,  and  the  development  of  high-class  dairymen,  in  so  much  as 
a  large  number  of  these  club  boys  and  girls  are  holding  on  to  their  stock  year 
after  year.  Club  leaders  and  extension  workers  as  a  whole  are  interested  in 
the  spread  of  this  dairy  demonstration  over  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  the 
status  of  the  dairy  work  warrants  the  introduction  of  such  high-class  dairy 
stock. 

Sicine  club  demonstrations  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those 
conducted  during  1920.  Reports  of  the  demonstrations  in  pork  pro- 
duction and  breeding  (Fig.  11)  showed  a  steady  growth,  while  those 
in  connection  with  the  sow-and-litter  work  showed  an  appreciable 
loss  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  financial  de^^ression  in  1921  already 
noted.  The  number  of  members  enrolled  for  all  swine  work  totaled 
22.446,  of  whom  15,428,  or  69  per  cent,  completed  the  work^  and 
reported  as  owning  34,495  pure-bred  animals,  and  2,108,245  pounds 
of  pork  was  produced  and  marketed.  The  stories  from  the  State 
club  leaders'  reports  which  follow  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  quality  and 
extent  of  the  work : 

In  Kern  County.  Calif.,  an  agricultural  club  was  organized  at  Bakersfield  in 
the  fall  of  1919.  This  club  has  done  much  to  improve  the  swine  industry  of 
that  county.  Their  slogan  is,  "A  puiv-bred  sire  on  every  farm  in  Kern  Conuty."^ 
The  club  at  present  owns  a  thousand-dollar  boar  named  "  Pilot  "  purchased 
last  year  to  head  their  herd  of  pure-bred  Poland-China  sows.  Since  then  Pilot' 
lias  been  winning  blue  ribbons  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  individuals  in 
California  to-day.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  biggest  influences  for  better  pigs' 
ill  Kern  County.  Among  the  things  done  l>y  this  club  are  the  issuing  of  a 
regular  monthly  publication  entitled  "Purebred  Squeals":  publication  of.twol 
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spring  bulletins  entitled  "  The  cost  of  raising  a  pig  to  weaning  "  and  "  The  cost 
of  raising  a  pound  of  pork  in  terms  of  grain  " ;  a  spring  hog  sale  at  which  6<) 
head  of  pure-bred  hogs  were  sold  at  the  average  price  of  $66.  attended  by  5<» 
people ;  a  vacation  trip  of  10  days  to  Yosemite  Valley ;  a  fall  sale  attended  by 
800  people  at  which  30  hogs  were  sold;  and  the  payment  of  notes  aggregating 
$5,795.  That  the  work  of  this  club  has  been  an  effective  demonstration  in  hog 
feeding  may  be  inferred  from  the  worth-while  conclusions  reached  by  the  club 
boys  themselves  and  discussed  by  them  in  public  at  meetings  of  various  farmers' 
organizations. 

In  Bannock  County,  Nev.,  a  sow-and-litter  club  of  16  members  was  organizefl 
early  in  March.  This  club  is  intended  to  function  on  a  3-year  basis,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  business  for  its  net  return.  By  careful  choosing  of 
its  members  and  keeping  on  a  good  sound  conservative  basis  it  is  expected  that 


Fig.  11. — Pork  production  and  breeding  are  popular  lines  of  club  work  and  stowed  steady 

growth  in   1921. 

the  club  will  be  able  to  expand  its  program  of  work  year  by  year  until  the 
members  will  be  shipping  hogs  in  carload  lots  that  are  both  uniform  and  desir- 
able and  that  will  command  top  prices  on  the  market.  The  result  of  the  work 
of  this  club  is  making  itself  felt  even  now,  for  the  farmers  are  going  into  the 
swine  business  rapidly,  and  are  getting  their  foundation  stock  from  the  boys. 
It  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  t/me  until  Bannock  County  will  boast  of 
practically  only  one  breed  of  hogs  with  which  to  help  supply  the  market. 
Every  one  of  the  16  boys  in  this  year's  club  is  continuing  his  work  for  the 
coming  year. 

Bahy  heef  clubs  organized  in  1921  totaled  244,  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,982,  of  whom  2,354,  or  79  per  cent,  completed  the  work  and 
reported  having  grown  2,685  animals  and  produced  968,227  pounds 
of  beef.  These  results  represent  a  considerable  development  in  the 
work  during  1921.  Emphasis  continued  to  be  centered  upon  getting 
young  people  interested  in  the  production  of  meat  on  an  economic 
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basis.     Club  stories  indicative  of  the  demonstrational  vabie  of  pure- 
bred stock  follow : 

An  Idaho  club  shows  an  enrollment  of  12  members.  9  of  whom  eomplered 
Their  work  and  filed  their  final  reports.  Two  years  ago  this  club  organized  by 
liurcbasing  12  head  of  pnre-bred  registered  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  report  shows 
that  this  year  they  were  the  owners  of  25  head  of  registered  live  stock.  The 
average  weight  of  these  cattle  at  the  beginning  of  this  year's  work  was  505.6 
pounds,  while  the  average  weight  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  787  pounds.  Thi.- 
average  daily  gain  per  animal  was  0.65  pound.  Reports,  however,  show  a 
decrease  in  values  over  last  year  due  to  market  conditions.  All  of  the  members 
who  have  reported  will  remain  in  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  one  of  them 
recently  having  purchased  3  head  of  registered  animals  to  add  to  his  herd. 

Some  of  the  results  of  a  pure-bred  heifer  club  in  Atchison  County,  Kans., 
which  closed  in  1920  are  beginning  to  be  seen.  The  duration  of  the  club  was 
20  months.  Although  the  club  closed  with  a  show  and  sale,  some  club  members 
retained  their  cows.  As  a  result  there  are  now  pure  breds  on  many  farms 
throughout  Atchison  County  where  there  were  only  scrubs  before.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  case  of  R.  M.  Bimnell.  of  Lancaster.  Kans.  Two  of  Mr. 
Bunnell's  boys  joined  the  Atchison  calf  club,  and  after  their  father  had 
observed  the  large  gains  secured  at  less  expense  than  he  was  incurring  on  some 
scrub  steers  which  he  was  feeding  for  the  market  he  decided  that  there  would 
be  no  more  scrubs  on  the  place.  When  the  club  closed  the  Bunnell  boys  not 
only  kept  their  calves  but  bought  3  other  club  heifers  in  partnership  with  their 
father.  At  the  present  time  Bunnell  &  Sons  own  12  head  of  pure-bred  SlK»rr- 
liorn  cattle. 

Sheep  clubs  numbered  172.  enrolling  1,756,  of  whom  l.OOl  com- 
pleted the  work  and  produced  28,569  pounds  of  wool  and  other 
products  valued  at  $68,688.  Although  fewer  members  participated 
in  this  club  demonstration  than  in  1920.  the  quantit}^  of  work  done 
was  greater  and  the  apparent  quality  higher.  Among  the  things 
demonstrated  by  club  members  were  the  culling  of  flocks  before  the 
breeding  season,  use  of  pure-bred  rams  in  grading  flocks,  winter  care 
and  management,  improved  housing  equipment,  better  preparation 
for  wool  shearing,  use  of  forage,  and  the  grading  of  wool.  Two 
sheep  club  stories  follow: 

Frank  Parker  has  been  a  member  of  the  sheep  cluli  in  Nevada  for  4  years. 
Frank  started  with  a  •'  bum  "  lamb  and  has  accumulated  each  year  until  at 
the  present  time  he  has  15  bred  ewes  and  1  excellent  buck.  Frank  expects  to 
develop  a  herd  of  sheep  from  the  band  which  he  has  started.  He  has  worked 
during  the  summer  and  purchased  4  more  ewes  and  enough  hay  to  feed  them 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Parker  has  promised  Frank  40  acres  of  land  as  soon 
as  he  is  through  high  school  and  able  to  take  care  of  both  the  land  and  the 
flock.  Frank  is  State  winner  in  the  farm  flock  club,  and  was  awarded  a  trip 
to  Reno  as  a  prize  for  his  ..chievement  in  sheep  club  work. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  sheep  club  work  in  North  Dakota 
during  the  year  was  a  wool-marketing  demonstration  team,  the  two  members  of 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  sheep  project  in  one  county.  The  boys  own  pure- 
lired  sheep  and  are  interested  in  the  wool-market  situation.  They  are  both 
farm  boys  and  had  never  seen  a  demonstration  team  Avork  until  their  county 
contest.  However,  because  of  their  interest,  they  tackled  a  big  subject  and 
handled  it  well  enough  to  win  the  agricultural  demonstration  team  contest  in 
their  county,  the  State  contest  at  Grand  Forks,  and  the  interstate  contest  at 
Sioux  City.  Iowa.  The  boys  dealt  with  the  production  of  a  uniform  grade  of 
merchantable  wool  by  the  grower,  the  preparation  of  wool  for  marketing,  grades 
of  wool  found  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  value  of  cooperative  marketing  of  wool. 

Poultry  club  demonstration  work  assumed  larger  proportions  than 
during  any  preceding  year.  (Fig.  12.)  A  considerable  improvement 
Avas  noted  in  all  phases  of  the  work  conducted.  Altogether  1.885 
clubs  were  organized  Avith  an  enrollment  of  21,544  members,  of  whom 
12.066  completed  the  work  and  reported  having  managed  78,226  hens 
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in  flocks,  raised  292,605  chicks,  produced  274,758  dozens  of  eggs,  and 
culled  1,978  flocks.  Effective  club  demonstrations  were  conducted  in 
culling,  introduction  of  better  stock,  early  hatching,  feeding  for  egg 
production,  production  of  infertile  eggs,  housing,  and  mating  for 
breeding.  That  the  poultry  club  work  can  wield  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  poultry  industry  is  evident  from 
the  following  statements  of  State  club  leaders : 

One  member  of  a  poultry  club  with  a  flock  of  16  standard  pure-bred  hens 
raised  72  chicks  from  6  hens  and  the  other  10  produced  1.366  eggs,  or  an  aver- 
age of  136  per  hen  from  February  1  to  October  15.    Through  good  housing  and 


Fig.  12. — A  county  club  agent  distributing  eggs  for  hatching  to  club  members. 


proper  feeding  a  hea\T  ^gg  yield  was  secured  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  price  was  high.  The  net  profit  for  the  original  16  hens  was  $63.09.  An- 
other member  raised  75  chickens  this  year  and  will  take  over  the  farm  flock 
next  year.  In  one  county  where  crops  were  a  failure  the  poultry  club  work 
shows  a  net  profit  of  over  $1,500. 

The  egg-production  phase  is  becoming  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  poultry 
work.  In  order  to  make  egg  production  profitable  constant  vigilance  is  ex- 
erted in  feeding,  culling,  and  housing.  Club  members  and  adults  are  using  the 
State  poultry  specialist  to  put  across  culling  demonstrations.  Most  of  the 
poultry  shows  of  the  State  are  now  giving  a  prominent  place  to  the  utility 
birds  and  this  very  greatly  encourages  tA\e  12-month  records. 

During  1921,  46  junior  clubs  and  21  adult  poultry  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  Connecticut.  In  Hartford  County  there  are  now  active  a  boys'  poultry  club 
and  five  adult  poultry  clubs.  I  believe  this  is  especially  worthy  of  mention 
since  the  adult  work  is  known  to  have  developed  from  boys'  and  girls'  poultry 
clubs  and  nothing  else.  The  adult  clubs  are  organized  and  operated  on  exactly 
the  same  plan  as  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  are  using  the  same  record 
book.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  far-reaching  effect  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work. 
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LEADERS'   ACTIVITIES. 

In  the  table  below  are  summarized  the  main  activities  of  the  lead- 
ers engaged  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  This  summary  indicates 
the  character  of  work  done  by  club  leaders  during  the  calendar 
year  1921. 

Stunmary  of  leaders'  activities  in  the  33  Northei-^i  and  Western  States,  1921. 

Clubs   organized 16,  262 

Club  members  enrolled - 212,287 

Club    members   reporting 141, 159 

Percentage  reporting 66 

Value  of  club  production $4,  210,  226 

Community  programs  developed  by  State  club  leaders 570 

Additional  community  programs  which  State  club  leaders  assisted 

in   developing 1,  379 

Follow-up  instructions  prepared 1,486 

Follow-up  instructions  printed 2,  072,  045 

Leaders'  training  conferences: 

State 90 

District 47 

County 348 

Local 946 

Attendance 10,  940 

Local  volunteer  leaders   supervised 10,  213 

Percentage  of  local  leaders  completing  work 80 

Demonstrations  to  club  members 10,  346 

Attendance 150,  581 

Public  demonstrations  by  club  members 19,  659 

Attendance 103,  704 

Public  demonstrations  by  club  teams 11,  385 

Attendance 358,  594 

Demonstration  teams  trained 4,  913 

Club   encampments 93 

Attendance 10,  037 

Club  work  exhibited : 

State    fairs *      53 

County  and  district  fairs 947 

Community  fairs 1,  422 

Number  exhibiting 96,  830 

Members  attending  short  courses  or  round-ups  at  State  agricultural 

colleges 3,  346 

Scholarships  awarded  for  courses  in  agricultural  colleges 590 

Former  club  members  receiving  instruction  at  agricultural  colleges 1,  809 

Money  loaned  by  banks  to  members $468,660 

Money  appropriated  by  business  and  educational  organizations  for 

prizes $138,143 

Money  used  for: 

Expenses  of  club  members  for  trips,  short  courses,  fair,s,  etc $115,  731 

Prizes,  premiums,  awards,  etc $182,347 

Achievement  day  meetings 2,425 

Attendance 226,616 

SUMMARY. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  enlists  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the 
young  people  in  each  community  in  making  rural  life  attractive 
and  prosperous.  It  not  only  improves  present  practices  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home,  but  it  affords  an  assurance  for  the  future  by  help- 
ing to  train  country'  boys  and  girls  for  the  time  when  they  will 
fann  and  make  homes  for  themselves  and  will  be  called  upon  to 
assume  community  responsibility  and  leadership.    Kecognizing  this, 
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adult  farm  people  are  beginning  to  take  the  young  people  into  full 
partnership  in  the  farm  and  home  enterprises  and  to  encourage  their 
active  participation  in  community  development. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  during  the  last  10  years  has  passed 
through  the  experimental  stage  as  regards  organization  and  methods 
of  work.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  use  of  better  practices  can  be 
effectively  extended  through  the  club;  that  local  leadership  can  be 
trained  to  lead  such  small  groups ;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  club 
work  can  best  be  spread  through  such  means  as  club  exhibit's,  contests, 
tours,  sales,  festivals,  achievement  days,  and  the  public  demonstra- 
tions by  club  teams.  It  has  been  proved  also  that  the  older  boys  and 
girls  can  be  reached  by  adjusting  or  enlarging  the  club  demonstra- 
tions to  meet  their  needs. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  county  extension  program  to  include 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  based  on  local  problems,  club  demonstra- 
tions have  become  increasingly  effective.  Other  factors  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  club  demonstrations  are  the  recently  developed 
intensive  supervision  by  State  club  leaders  and  the  increased  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  subject  matter  specialists. 
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